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ARTICLE I. 


THE MILLENIUM.—BY H. R. SCHETTERLY.—WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


Frrenp Fow ter :— 

Dear Sir—The subject of human progress has, for several years, 
been a most absorbing theme of contemplation with your friend ; and 
he has read with unfeigned delight your articles entitled, “ Progression 
a Law of Nature,” and your Journal generally. Firmly convinced 
that he cannot do better service to mankind than by extending the 
circulation of the PareNo.ocicat Journat, he has formed the unaltera- 
ble resolution to spare no pains in calling attention to it in the great 
West, in conversation and by writing, not only for the press with which 
he has been and may, perhaps, te in future connected, but for others 
that will admit articles on that most important subject—the advance- 
ment of the human mind toward that goal which the Creator of all things 
intends our race to occupy, in coming time. 

Depend upon it that Phrenology and its kindred sciences, constitute 
the Archimedean lever which is destined to remove from mankind 
that superstition which has so long shrouded and shackled human intel- 
lect, and let it roam, untrammeled by the creeds and dictates of those 
who pretend to do the thinking for others, in the delightsome regions 
of those great truths which God has impressed ase all created things. 
And, as the exponent of these truths, the Phrenological Journal ante 
and will continue to stand, at the head of every other publication in 
our land. 

Volume VIII, page 29, you say—* Our world is to be reformed, and 
made a perfect Paradise. Depravity is to be comparatively banished. 
All human virtues are to grow in the utmost luxuriance. Illimitably 
and incalculably is mankind to become perfected and happy. This our 
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Articles on Progression in the last Volume fully establish. The 
Millenium is not an idle dream, but a prospective reality,” &c. 

Your friend does not at all doubt the truth and coming reality of 
rophetic predictions, that a time will come when “the wolf shall 
well with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, and the 

calf, and the lion, and the fatling together ; andachild shall lead them.” 
But, my dear friend, the idea pervades your writings that even God em- 
ploys means to bring about every effect, in accordance with the eternal 
and immutable laws by which he governs the Universe. The Millenium 
is not then to be ushered in miraculously. The change must be 
wrought in the universal human mind, and by human means in the 
hands of God, to be used by Him as instruments in working all things 
according to His own will and good pleasure.(1) And being very desirous 


(1.) Though the Editor has unequivocally argued a prospective millen- 
jum from that law of “ progression” set forth in this and preceding 
volumes, yet he has nowhere, to his recollection, said wHEN it would be 
completed, because his remarks have appertained to the past thus far—to 
the establishment of progression as a law of things—rather than to its 
application, yet in reserve. Nor has he formed a positive opinion on 
this point. The work to be done before man becomes in fact what he 
is constituted to be by Nature, is vast, multifarious, and almost incon- 
ceivably great. Of its variety and magnitude, no adequate idea can be 
formed, because we cannot conceive the amount and the variety of that 
perfection which awaits him, nor do we realize how imperfect we 
now are, because a thousand things in themselves exceedingly wrong 
and injurious are so universally practiced as to be considered all right, 
if not truly excellent, which, but for our being thus accustomed to 
them, would strike us as great enormities. And even the good institu- 
tions and practices now in vogue remain to be incalculably improved and 
amplified. All this besides that mass of corruption and misery which 
stare us all in the face wherever we go! Millions of labors greater 
than all those of Hercules united, remain to be accomplished. And all 
by human instrumentality. God indeed works, but works by MEANs— 
always by means—never without them. This is a settled ordinance of 
Nature, and now generally recognized, both theoretically and practically, 
even by all religionists themselves. Shall then this greatest work of 
all—this consummation and climax of creation, this finishing off of that 
of which creation itself is only the frame-work—shall this be brought 
to pass without human effort, and even in-the teeth of that Causation 
established by God as the instrumentality of every thing? And since 
millenial perfection and bliss are to be brought about by means of 
human agency in co-operation with this progressive principle established 
by the Deity, therefore it is left for man to say when they shall take 
place. The Deity proffers them to us through this progressive principle, 
and will ultimately secure them, but has left it to us to accelerate or 
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to fill his destiny in the hands of Providence, your friend is extremely 
anxious to ascertain whither duty calls. And his Causality and Com- 
parison being at times rather troublesome, they have induced him to look 
diligently for the causes that are to usher in the all-glorious period 
when “transgression shall be finished and an end made of sin,” of which 
the prophet Daniel speaks; as well as at those modifying and 
hindering causes which may prevent its accession. And he con- 
fesses that when he looks the facts, to be stated hereafter, fully in the 
face—compares them, and reasons on them from cause to effect, and 
vice versa, your conclusions seem to be hastily drawn, or, at least, that 
the establishment of the prophetic era may not take place till some 
thousands of years hence, asa result of the causes you have assigned, 
unless, indeed, man can be placed in such a situation that his Acquisi- 
tiveness will be denied the artificial food furnished by what is called 
civilization ;(2) for this food not only nourishes and keeps alive this pre- 


retard their “‘ advent,” the same as to hasten or postpone the preparation 
and eating of our meals, or sowing and reaping of our crops, or any 
other bounty of Nature. As man must PLANT trees, and also cultivate 
them, and even after the fruit comes to perfection, must reach forth his 
hand and pluck, and eat, so he must plant the trees of millenial perfec- 
tion and happiness before he can feast on millenial fruit, and also wait 
for them to grow. God never forces any thing upon us, not even bless- 
ings, but waits not only till we desire them, but also put forth means 
and thus bring them about—precisely the same laws and conditions 
governing the mental and moral world which govern the physical. He 
has not ordained a specific period for ushering in the millenium any 
more than for giving us our dinners, but leaves the time to man’s 
PRACTICAL decision. In other words, we can and shall have a millenium 
just as soon as, and whenever, we use those means by which alone it can 
be brought about, but no sooner. As long as man relies on God to 
bring it about without human co-operation, so long he will wait in 
vain. As well wait for God to eat for him while he shuts his mouth. 
The same laws govern both. The same fixing of the time by man. 
The same in every respect, as far as its governing principles are con- 
cerned. It is thus left for vs to say when we will have the millenium, 
and how much of one, and of what kind, and all about it—to say all 
this not by words but deeds, not by waiting God’s time, but by taking 
our own. 

(2.) All the progressive changes enumerated in Volume Seven have 
been exceedingly gradual. See how long government has been pro- 
gressing from the tyranny of the old world to the republicanisn of the 
new ; and it will require at least another thousand years to perfect it— 
to even obviate its blemishes. Exactly how long depends on human 
agency—depends in part on our own selves. See how long Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, or the war spirit, have held the reins of supreme 
power. There is every reason to believe that the present reigning 
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dominant animal propensity, but increases its development and all-con- 
trolling influence, still more and more. Look at the accumulation of 
statute upon statute, in every State, granting special privileges to 
companies of all kinds—at the numerous manufactories—ships, canals, 
and railroads; and the other thousand and one devices resorted to, to 
enable individual families and associations the more effectual to spunge 


monarch, Acquisitiveness, will continue to rule mankind with the now 
magic word of property for ages tocome. She will rule just as long 
and just as rigorously as man will allow himself to be ruled, but not a 
day longer, nor more imperiously. As long and as far as we worship 
the rich, so long and so far will Acquisitiveness continue her sway, but 
as soon and as far as man is determined not to snbmit to that abject 
slavery in which property now holds him in bondage, so soon and so 
far will he free himself from her despotic rule. Would to God and my 
country that I could impress this principle on one and all, and thus 
rouse to effort, and so hasten this glorious day in reserve for man! How 
incalculable the advantages which would ensue therefrom. 

But [ am strongly inclined to the opinion that these changes will be 
much more rapid hereafter than they have been heretofore. A grand 
breaking up of the ice-bound river of society is occurring. In some parts 
the ice has moved—swept on by the mighty current of reform which 
our articles on Progression are designed to expound. But in other 
places the ice of error and sin still remains fastened to the shores of 
antiquity ; and behold the mighty struggle now taking place before our 
own eyes! The cakes of evil, thus broken up from that solid mass 
which has heretofore bound them all together, are jostling and beating 
against each other and powerfully resisting the onward tide of reform, 
but are yet swept irresistibly onward to oblivion, and melting beneath 
the rays of light and warmth now beginning to shine upon our world. 
Yet at short intervals dams occur in which the ice is yet hardly dis- 
turbed and far from giving way before the rushing icebergs and torrents 
pouring down upon it. Yeteven here it is rotten; and the waters are 
also rising beneath it and forcing it upward and onward. Every year 
new breaches form and old ones enlarge. How long before the rising 
waters of reform and the descending icebergsof evil will rush down 
against these dams of conservatism with such overwhelming might as to 
sweep all before them, it is difficult to predict, partly from the nature 
of the case, and partly from our inability to foretell how much effort 
man will put forth, and how well he may direct that effort. But a final 
break-up must come. The winter is past. The snows of antiquated 
institutions are fast melting before the fertilizing rains of this spring- 
time of humanity, and the genial rays of truth which the ascending 
sun of progression is pouring down upon humanity with perpetually 
increasing effulgence. And I opine that the grand break-~» must occur 
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from the laborer the fruits of his honest toil, for the purpose of building 
splendid churches and mansions, for the exclusive benefit of the few 
and wealthy. Is not the ‘almighty dollar’ the Alpha and Omega—the 
all-in-all, of nine-tenths of the people, because it gives power, influ- 
ence, immunity, even from the penalty of the law, ot enables the 
possessor to move in what are called the higher circles! See the 
innumerable mercantile establishments, lawyers’ and doctors’ offices, 
even down to the groggery ; with every one pressing into them who 
can get out of the producing classes, and make them maintain him 
without labor. I say, look at all these, and then say whether Acquisi- 
tiveness is not in the ascendent and on the increase, beyond all former 
precedent (3) How can it be made to operate for the general instead of 
the individual good? 1s it not selfish and exclusive in its very nature, 
as you acknowledge by the hope expressed of getting clear of its 
control ? 


within our own life time—that many of us will live to see the mighty 
mass of evil and misery which has thus far bound society in its 
relentless sheet of ice, move on in majestic grandeur toward the ocean 
grave of the past. This mighty roar, and crash, and rush—this piling 
up of these immense masses of ice upon these dams of conservatism, 
and consequent damming up of the waters above, till the perpetually 
increasing and ultimately triumphant pressure becomes frightful, and at 
length sweeps the mighty mass before it with tremendous power and 
overwhelming fury—may possibly be postponed to our children’s day, 
yet is “nigh at hand,” “even at the doors.” I know, indeed, that 
these progressive changes are slow and gradual; the reason of which 
was barely glanced at in the article on Progression in the preceding 
Number; yet for ages things have been shaping and preparing for this 
mighty revolution in society thus figuratively set forth. Men have 
been “thawing out” gradually but effectually ever since the dark 
ages. But within our own brief memory, see how rapidly things have 
approximated toward this grand deliverance of man from the ice- 
bound fetters of ancient doctrines, institutions, and evils. See what 
five years have done! Then what will twenty more do? for be it 
distinctly observed, that though the preparation for these changes is 
exceedingly gradual, yet when that preparation is once made, the 
changes themselves transpire almost before we know it. But lam 
anticipating. After I have prosecuted the proposed series of articles on 
Republicanism far enough to show the influence of civil liberty on 
humana progression, I shall present additional evidence that these 
changes are close at hand, and may even surprise us by the suddenness 
of their advent. But more of this whole matter of time in subsequent 
articles. 

(3.) Acquisitiveness is indeed still on the increase. Nor can we 
dispense with its reign yet. An absolute necessity for its existing 
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You have shown that in the patriarchal ages Amativeness was the 
governing propensity of our race; then Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness obtained the ascendency, and these two controlled the race 
about four thousand years, until the wars under the ill-fated star of 
Napoleon demonstrated to the whole world the consummate folly of 
trying to enrich one nation by robbing and murdering another, and 
making the former tributary to the latter, exclusively through fear. 
But Acquisitiveness survived ; and when denied the aid of Destructive- 
ness, embraced Constructiveness—his younger sister—and now makes 
her minister to his depraved appetite, still holding his despotic sway 
over the vast majority of mankind. 

From this fact you seem to argue that the reign of the propensities is 
near its close, principally because Constructiveness is located in conti- 
guity with the moral sentimeuts. Had you produced evidence to prove 
that the causes, which keep Acquisitiveness alive by adding a continually 
augmenting quantity of fuel to the fire, increasing its activity and 
consequently its powers over human actions, were diminishing, either 
in number or activity, or both, your reasoning would have been much 
more satisfactory to your friend, than an argument drawn merely from 
contiguity ; for it matters but little, in his estimation, what partner 
the reigning monarch has, or whence that partner is procured, so long 
as he serves the tyrant faithfully, infusing continually renewed vigor 
into his plans, that tyrant may continue to inflict his cruelties on all 
around. Your friend would rather see the despot chained, starved, and 


reign consists in that demand for property, that is, of the comforts of 
life, so indispensable to the ultimate enjoyment of manklnd. Mark 
this necessary order of the development of the faculties as preparing 
our race for after ages. Our world must of necessity have been filled 
with human beings before it could be filled with happiness. This 
PEOPLiNG of the earth is the first step in human progression—the first 
underground story of this mighty edifice of human perfection and 
enjoyment. This peopling must of necessity be done by Amativeness, 
and to effect it this faculty must of necessity have been all-powerful ; 
and so it was, as shown in former articles. Now mark the correspondent 
location of this organ at the back and lower portion of the cerebellum— 
at the foundation of the brain, just as this faculty lies at the foundation 
of humanity. Next, the earth must be subdued, and accordingly Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, the subduing faculties, asserted the 
supremacy, though, instead of being content with clearing and subju- 
gating the earth to the tillage of man, and fitting it to nourish humanity, 
they turned their arms against man himself, and hence the reign of 
bloody Mars. Next after the subjugation of the earth, it requires to be 
filled with property, and this Acquisitiveness is now effectually doing. 
Future generations cannot live and be happy without that very property 
which rapacious Acquisitiveness is now acquiring. After generations 
will find those railroads we are now building, factories we are erecting, 
fortunes we are amassing, and the like, against which our correspondent 
thus inveighs, indispensable to their enjoyment. This law of progres- 
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denied the services of a partner, or give him one that would continually 
desert to the besieged moral sentiments.(4) 

Man acts from motives in all cases; and if you would have him act 
well, you must set good motives before him to influence his mind 
aright. But is this growing thirst for wealth, to be gratified by Con- 


sion requires that we build them for coming generations, just as it 
requires parents to provide for their children. We are the parents of 
posterity in this respect quite as much as in that of generation itself. 
But just as parents in working to amass that wealth which their 
children enjoy, do so primarily for their own sake, and to gratify their 
own desire for property, without primary reference to their children, 
so we are building these roads for posterity in fact, yet in building 
them have “a single eye to the” “almighty dollar,” and not to the 
convenience of posterity. The mere love of one generation for those 
that follow, would never lay up these necessaries in creation. 
Hence the requisition for some powerful selfish stimulus. This 
stimulant Acquisitiveness furnishes; and the very excess of this 
faculty, against which our correspondent thus declaims, becomes a ne- 
cessary link in that great chain of causation which is destined, ulti- 
mately, to usher in that glorious day 


“ Which kings and prophets waited for,” 


as well as which our friend so earnestly desires. This link wanting, 
this mighty chain of progression would be broken forever. It is 
indeed working out present evil to us, but ultimate good to the race. 
True, these abuses as well as excesses of Acquisitiveness are by no 
means necessary to these beneficial ends, but are incidentals conse- 
quent on the depravity o mankind. It is absolutely indispensable to 
after ages, that Acquisitiveness reign with great power during some 
antecedent ages, yet this need not lead to all those abuses of it under 
which society now groans. We must have a tremendous power of ac- 
quisitiveness, yet those perversions of it of which he so justly com- 
plains, grow out of that same depravity of man’s nature, which turned 
Combativeness and Destructiveness against mankind, though they were 
given to subdue and till the earth. Yet I have not time now to inquire 
into the origin of these abuses. Still, infinitely better these abuses 
than no Acquisitiveness—better, if not for us, at least for the vast range 
of ultimate enjoyment which it is working out to the human family as 
a whole. 

(4.) These same principles apply equally to this declaimer against 
inventions, the riches of the few, and consequent poverty of the many, 
and much tothe same effect. Our correspondent has not yet fully 
opened his eyes to the vastness and range belonging to this principle. 
He sees its minor and present evils, without duly appreciating its ulti- 
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structiveness, a good motive? Until, therefore, society shall have been 
so organized that wealth shall lose the respect now paid it, its power to 
charm, and its all-overshadowing influence in every walk of life, we 
need, in the opinion of your friend, not look for universal justice and 
reciprocal love among all classes. The heavenly prediction, “on 
earth peace, good will among men,” can never be realized as long as 
the “love of money”—*the root of all evil”—continues to be the 
verning motive of man’s actions. 

_ Is it a fact that we have got rid even of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness as you have assumed 1(5) To be sure, their manifestation is less 
purely animal among those nations called enlightened which are able 
to maintain their own integrity, because experience has demonstrated 
the absurdity and utter uselessness of their fighting each other. But 
take the British nation, to which you have accorded the pre-eminence 
for intellectuality and morality, in Europe, (Vol. VII, p. 398) and let 
me ask you, Is it not constantly at war with the weaker nations of 
Oriental regions, forcing them under its yoke of tyranny, making the 

ople of China swallow its poisonous drugs, and making them pay for 
peing whipped into submission to be poisoned, wholesale (6) Nay, are 
we not ready to begin active warfare with Britain herself for the bleak 
and barren regions of Oregon? The United States alone spend ten 


mate bearing on that millenium he so much desires. I would neither 
suspend, nor even diminish this hoarding reign of Acquisitiveness, only 
properly direct it, so as to secure its benefits without experiencing those 
evils now engrafted on it. But of this, also, in subsequent Articles. 
Chain Acquisitiveness, and you chain progression. Yet this faculty 
may continue in all its power and energy without necessarily producing 
any of these evils. Not that I do not appreciate these evils, and per- 
haps as much as the author of this article, yet they result from the 
abuse, instead of the legitimate use, of this grasping faculty. Let us, 
then, not strive to “starve” or “chain” Acquisitiveness, but only 
rightly to direct it. 

(5.) No, and ought not to. Man will always require them, yet not 
in as much power as now and formerly. Yet I have never claimed 
such riddance to be already effected, only that they do not predominate 
now as formerly. All these petty contentions, litigations, animosities, 
and ill-blood between neighbors, spring from them. They are yet, by 
all means, too active, yet far less so than heretofore. It will probably 
require ages before they settle down within their natural limits, yet see 
how much less they are now than they were formerly. 

(6.) Ay, but are wars as bloody now as formerly? Though the 
course of England is monstrous, yet see how much more unjust and 
also bloody the wars of antiquity. Besides, [ have all along assumed 
that war among civilized nations was “nearly” over, compared with 
its prevalence in ancient times, and not that it was yet wholly 
quenched. 
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millions annually,(7) in preparing for war in times of peace. Enter now 
with me the forum, and follow a political campaign, and witness its 
contentions for the spoils, and the wanton slanders of honest men’s 
good character, and then say whether Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness do not manifest themselves, in this new arena, to an alarming 
degree ? 

It is a philosophical maxim, which pervades all your writings your 
friend has seen, that every cause produces an effect proportionate to its 
magnitude and activity. In other words, those mental faculties which 
are exercised the most intensely, obtain the ascendency over the 
rest, making those their servants which can be brought into associated 
action, and dooming the other antagonistic faculties to comparative 
inactivity. That is, the perceptive and intellectual faculties may be 
readily brought to co-operate with active, predominant animal propen- 
sities, and minister to every selfish and depraved animal appetite in 
any assignable degree ; but then the moral and religious sentiments 
become proportionably dormant, and finally almost inactive for want 
of exercise. On the contrary, the perceptive and intellectual may 
unite with the moral and religious—throw the animal into the shade, 
and make man noble, good, god-like, employing his mighty intellect in 
devising means for the melioration of the down-trodden of his race. 
Angelic, like Penn, Fenelon, Oberlin, Howard. 

Now let us keep the above truisms (if they be such) in mind, and 
look at Great Britain, which has outstripped every other nation in the 
arts of civilization, according to your own showing, (Vol. VII, p. 398) 
lest my assertion, that Acquisitiveness is continually acquiring a more 
and more potent and wide-spread influence over the minds and actions 
of men, should be doubted. 

About sixty years since, British capitalists first commenced employ- 
ing machinery in manufactures, and Robert Owen manufactured with 
machinery the first two bales of Sea Island cotton imported into 
England. Now her capitalists own an amount of machinery which, 
when fully employed, will do the work of six hundred millions of 
human beings, i. e. will manufacture far more than half the human race 
would do; and that without giving employment to all her laborers. The 
consequence is, that wages are reduced, by competition between the 
operatives, to the starving point, and the operatives have to be without 
bread under all circumstances, however cheap it may be, because they 
are denied the privilege of earning the means of purchasing it, and 
thousands die annually of actual starvation. Lord Devon in his late 
report to Parliament says: “The Irish Agricultural laborers and their 
families amount to more than four millions of human beings, whose 
only food is potatoes, whose houses are pervious to the rain, to whom a 
bed or a blanket is a luxury almost wholly unknown.” Lord John 
Russell, in a speech delivered in the House of Commons, says: “ In the 
Sussex jail, out of 837 prisoners, 141 do not know the Saviour’s name, 
498 know the name, but nothing more of him.” On this the London 
Chronicle observes: ‘‘ We must abandon the hope of seeing Englanda 
Christian country, unless we discover and apply the means of making 
it cease to be a starving country.” It is recorded in a report made by 


(7.) More than twenty millions. 
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a Committee sent out by Parliament to inquire into the condition of the 
laborers and operatives, that the Nobility keep dogs chained to their 
gates to keep the poor out ; and that whole families, sick with the 
typhus feverand lying on the bare ground, frequently die for want of 
nourishment to raise them, after the fever has been worn out by 
starvation. 

Now who can doubt that Acquisitiveness in on the increase when it 
extinguishes every feeling of humanity and destroys every vestige of 
practical en aga | among a people professing aloud, in the public 
streets and in the splendid churches, to be followers of the lovely and 
humble Jesus, spending thousands to make proselytes among the heathen 
who practice Christianity tenfold more than they ; but leave their own 
brethren and sisters to slave at home? Constructiveness, prostituted to 
serve the most sordid Acquisitiveness constantly on the increase, and 
gaining an all devouring potency, is to aid in reforming the world. 

n it? Constructiveness building machinery to supersede hand labor, 
reduces wages to the starving point, compels the laborers to involuntary 
idleness and consequent starvation; while, owned exclusively by 
capitalists who soil not their hands, it grinds out exhaustless wealth for 
them, stimulates and invigorates Acquisitiveness in their minds, to 
reform mankind. Just look at it. But the repeal of the Corn.Laws is 
to remedy the evil. The poor laborers and operatives can never buy 
a single bushel of wheat until it becomes cheaper than potatoes for 
want of employment to earn the means of purchasing. The contest 
about the Corn Laws is principally between the landed, or hereditary, 
and moneyed aristocracies of Great Britain. The indulgent laborers have 
no share in the Government, and cannot be directly benefited either 
way. The machinery will go on accumulating wealth for those who 
own it, and making the laborers maintain them in idleness and affluence, 
under the influence of hunger and the dread of starvation, until society 
shall be organized as to secure constant employment and the reward of 
his toil to him who earns it, until the Christian maxim, “If any will 
not work, neither shall he eat,” shall obtain the ascendency. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the same causes whrch keep up 
and increase this morbid Acquisitiveness, and consequently perpetuate 
its reign, on the other side of the Atlantic, are pre-eminently active in 
our own country. The thousand sehemes to make money, otherwise 
than by labor, sufficiently attest the fact. We are yet young asa nation, 
and commenced manufacturing with machinery only a few years since, 
and rival already, in some branches, the Old World. Our facilities are 
far greater than any other nation possesses ; and that we shall soon excel 
all others, and reap from it the same degradation and suffering, or 
starvation of the masses of our people, cannot be doubted by any 
person who will reason from cause to effect. Indeed, the effect of the 
extensive employment of machinery is already severely felt in some 
ach of our country, yes, even in your city, as the readers of The 

ribune well know. The damages of an extensive conflagration are 
soon repaired by the laborers, who build mansions for all but themselves, 
without the least check to the general growth of the city ; and then 
some of the workmen must of course be partially or wholly unem- 
ployed, until another fire gives them employment. As a general rule, 
there is not a nation on the face of the earth that knows better the 
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value of money and how to make it than the Yankee race. We are 
famed for our enterprise and indulgence of Acquisitiveness, throughout 
the world; as well as for our Constructiveness and expertness in turn- 
ing it to money making. Even the Emperor of Russia gets his 
machinists from Uncle Sam. From all this it is evident to your 
friend that Constructiveness, instead of superseding Acquisitiveness, 
can only gratify, nourish, and increase it.(8) Perhaps you may say 


(8.) Our correspondent stands where I stood some time back, before 
I grasped this vast and beautiful principle, in its whole sweep and 
range. Individuals, nations, and the whole family of man, for hun- 
dreds of successive ages, are as a drop in the bucket, in this grand chain 
of progression. What if this acquisitive link in this chain does work 
out all this distress to the starving millions of Europe, and is binding 
still worse burdens on us, still, if this sacrifice of our own generation 
and scores of those that shall follow, but carries forward this progress- 
ive destiny of the race, how small this sacrifice, compared with that 
stupendous and glorious issue! Yet even this sacrifice is unnecessary. 
We can have all those benefits without any of these miseries. We have 
these miseries, not because this progressive principle necessarily en- 
tails them on us, but because we induce them on ourselves. The 
masses bind themselves to this mighty acquisitive wheel, now crushing 
them into the dust, by the wretched million, and then break forth in 
doleful curses, extorted by their agony, not at the real cause—their per- 
version of this principle—but against that very mammon monster 
which they erected. “My people love to have it so.” So do the 
poor. They forge their own fetters. The rich are only the agents, 
while the sufferers are the primary cause of this worship of riches, and 
its consequent distress. This idea, so rife, especially among extra 
radicals, of heaping opprobrium upon machinery, is unwise and use- 
less. Will it stop the use of machinery? Not in the least. And 
even should not if it could. Shall we go back to the spinning of cotton 
by hand, and travel in coaches instead of by steam, because machinery 
is so very detrimental to the poor? ButI doubt whether machinery 
injures the poor one whit, but believe it actually benefits them by giving 
more employment and better pay than without it, because it augments 
the demand so vastly by cheapening the articles, and thus increasing 
both consumption, and money, and property in general. Are the poor 
now any poorer than before its introduction ! Are they not even better 
conditioned? Or are they any better off in those kinds of business in 
which machinery is not used? Thus, we do not employ machinery in 
manufacturing shirts, and yet in what other business are wages equally 
low, or the operatives more oppressed’? Still, we must not occupy 
room required for other matters by protracting these Notes, but close 
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Phrenology 1s destined to teach men the right use of their faculties, and 
will have a mighty influence in bringing about the millenial period, 
which we both so anxiously desire. Your friend acknowledges its 
mighty power and influence; but then it can operate upon compara- 
tively but few minds with that potency which is necessary to change a 
morbid mental development, and if Constructiveness produces a similar 
effect here, in grinding the laborer into the dust, which it has produced 
in England, may not thousands, nay millions, in our land, be as igno- 
rant of Phrenology as the British prisoners are of the name and doctrines 
of the Saviour ? 

What other signs then are there, aside from the law of Progression, 
upon which you build your hopes of the advent of millenial justice, 
equity, and truth? If you still think the law of Progression will bring 
it about, in what way will it operate? Directly by supplanting 
Acquisitiveness, or indirectly by producing an organization of society 
that shall have a benign millenial influence upon the minds of men? 
It is of great importance to have definite ideas on these points, that we 
may fill our destiny as instruments in the hands of Deity in bringing 
about the long looked-for period of plenty, peace, justice, truth, and 
love universal. 


with recommending all to look at these matters in their general bear- 
ings and ultimate results, to labor for the right direction of Acquisitive- 
ness, instead of its suppression, and above all, to take hold, one and all, 
of this mighty car of progression, and urge it on with all our energies, 
remembering that “every little helps,” and that every item of well 
directed labor tells on the general issue—on human advancement and 
happiness. 





ARTICLE II. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF REV. SIR SYDNEY SMITH, WITH AN 
ENGRAVING. 


Juperne from that law of harmony pointed out in former Numbers, 
as existing between one part and all parts, and between the organization 
and character, face and features like these indicate great power, 
both of Physiology and mentality, along with unusual balance, consis- 
tency, and harmony of character. A nose, for example, thus strongly 
marked, indicates extraordinary PowER OF STRUCTURE, and thus of mind. 
Yet this is by no means an eccentric face—is not full of hills and hol- 
lows, but strong and full throughout. His chin and eyebrows are in 
keeping with his nose, and his large neck and strongly marked basilar 
region corresponds with that view of his organization just taken. You 
rarely find a better physiology—one combining as much strength with 
as much harmony. 
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No. 20. REV. SIR SYDNEY SMITH. 


Look again at his Phrenology—also in perfect keeping with his Phy- 
siology—also both strongly marked yet harmoniously developed. His 
forehead is by no means a tame, every day affair, nor yet full of those 
hills and valleys which indicate warped views and defective judgment. 
It is both ample and even, and especially developed over the eyes and 
from the root of the nose upward, and these are the developments which 
give a practical, off-hand method of viewing subjects, as well as that 
availability of talents so marked in all Sir Sydney Smith’s writings. 
The whole base of his brain was also large, and gave that force and 
energy so essential by way of enabling him to fill the station he 
occupied, and so manifest in all his productions. Mark, also, in this 
connection, his immense development of Language, as evinced by that 
swelling fullness above and below his eyes. This organ, in combina- 
tion with his great Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison, gave 
him the great talent for composition so conspicuous in this distinguished 
reviewer. The talents conferred by these organs constituted his forte. 
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They told him what to say and how to say it. They rendered him 
clear, cogent, pointed, and plausible in idea, as well as copious and 
happy in style. His large Comparison and Language gave him that 
correct use of words so manifest in every sentence he penned, and his 
large Eventuality gave him his facts and that astonishing amount of 
learning and knowledge for which he was so remarkable. 

Ideality is also very large. This imparted that elevation and elegance 
of style which adorn all he wrote, and pruned his character of those 
excrescences which his powerful basilar region would otherwise have 
produced. Ideality always accompanies as even an organization as his, 
and of course perfected and polished his power of thought, and beauti- 
fied his energy of style. 

He was called “the Reverend Joker,” from his great flow of wit and 
the severity of his strictures. Our analysis of Mirthfulness in Volume 
VII. showed that Comparison acts quite as conspicuous a part in what 
is commonly called wit as Mirthfulness. Exactly how large Mirthful- 
ness was in the Reverend’s head, this likeness does not inform us, but 
it was evidently amply developed. The general fullness of his whole 
forehead would lead to this conclusion, which that light spot above his 
eye fully confirms. But the remarkable power of ridicule which he 
possessed did not all spring from Mirthfulness alone, however large it 
might have been, but from this faculty in combination with his immense 
Comparison and Individuality, and large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, much of his wit being argumentative ridicule. 

We cannot perhaps better illustrate the marked coincidence which 
exists between his character and developments, than by making a few 
quotations from his contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review”—that 
enemy of Phrenology, to be sure, but nevertheless a periodical of great . 
merit and almost boundless influence, to both of which our Reverend 
subject so largely contributed. In fact, he was its originator and first 
editor, and for many years a leading correspondent. That review began 
with the present century, when, to use Sir Sydney Smith’s own words : 


“ The Catholics were not emancipated—the Corporation and Test Acts 
were unrepealed—the Game Laws were horribly oppressive — Steel 
Traps and Spring Guns were set all over the country— Prisoners tried for 
their Lives could have no Counsel—Lord Eldon and the Court of Chan- 
cery pressed heavily upon mankind—Libel was punished by the most cruel 
enh Waatales imprisonments—the principles of Political Economy were 
litle understood—the Laws of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the worst 
possible footing—the enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade was toler- 
ated—a thousand evils were in existence, which the talents of good and 
able men have since lessened or removed ; and these effects have been not 
a little assisted by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review.” 

« * * * * * - 

“ An awful period for those who had the misfurtune to entertain liberal 

opinions, and who were too honest to sell them for the ermine of the judge, 
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or the lawn of the prelate :—a long and hopeless career in your profession 
the chuckling grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine politi 
rogue—prebendaries, deans and bishops made over-your head—reverend 
renegadoes advanced to the highest dignities of the Church, for helping to 
rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, and no more chance 
of a Whig administration than of a thaw in Zembla—these were the pen- 
alties exacted for liberality of opinion at that period; and not only was 
there no pay, but there were many stripes. It is always considered as a 
piece of impertinence in England, if a man of less than two or three thou- 
sand a year has any opinions at all upon. important subjects; and in addi- 
tion he was sure at that time to be assailed with all the Billingsgate of the 
French Revolution—Jacobin, Leveler, Atheist, Deist, Socinian, Incendi- 
ary, Regicide, were the gentlest appellations used; and the man who 
breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, or 
hinted at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic 
Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life. Nota 
murmur against any abuse was permitted; to say a word against the suit- 
orcide delays of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punishments of the 
Game Laws, or against any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor 
man suffered, was treason against the Plousiocracy, and was bitterly and 
steadily resented. Lord Grey had not then taken off the bearing-rein from 
the English people, as Sir Francis Head has now done from horses. 

“ To set on foot a Journal in such times, to contribute toward it for many 
years, to bear patiently the reproach and poverty which it caused, and to 
look back and see that I have nothing to retract, and no intemperance and 
violence to reproach myself with, is a career of life which I must think to 
be extremely fortunate. Strange and ludicrous are the changes in human 
affairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the well-paid Whigs 
are riding in chariots; with many faces, however, looking out of the win- 
dows, (including that of our Prime Minister,) which I never remember to 
have seen in the days of the poverty and depression of Whiggism. _Liber- 
ality is now a lucrative business. Whoever has any institution to destroy, 
may consider himself as a commissioner, and his fortune as made; and to 
my utter and never-ending astonishment, I, an old Edinburgh Reviewer, 
find myself fighting in the year 1839, against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, for the existence of the National Church.” 


We have quoted those two passages in part, to show the sphere he has 
acted in English politics and literature, in part to illustrate his style, and, 
in part as particular illustrations of that law of progression already before 


our readers. 

“ The pamphlet is written in the genuine spirit of the Windham and 
Burke School: though Mr. Bowles cannot be called a servile copyist of 
either of these gentlemen, as he has rejected the logic of the one, and the 
eloquence of the other, and imitated them only in their headstrong violence, 
and exaggerated abuse. There ate some men who continue to astonish 
and please the world, even in the support of a bad cause. They are mighty 
in their fallacies, and beautiful in their errors. Mr. Bowles sees only one- 
half of the precedent : and thinks, in order to be famous, that he has nothing 
to do but to be in the wrong.” 

* * * € * * * 

“ Confusion of thought, we are told, is one of the truest indications of 

terror; and the panic of this alarmist is so very great, that he cannot listen 
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to the consolation which he himself affords: for it appears, upon summing 
up these perils, that we are in the utmost danger of being destroyed by a 
despot, whose system of government, as dreadful as himself, cannot survive 
him, and who, in all human probability, will be shot or hanged, before he 
can execute any one of his projects against us.” 

+ . . * * * * 


“In the eighth page, Mr. Bowles thinks that France, if she remains 
without a king, will conquer all Europe; and, in the nineteenth page, all 
the miseries of France are stated to be a judgment of Heaven for their cruelty 
to their king: and in the 33d page, they are discovered to proceed from the 
perfidy of the same king to this country in the American contest. So that 
certain misfortunes proceed from the maltreatment of a person, who had 
himself occasioned these identical misfortunes before he was maltreated ; 
and while Providence is compelling the French, by every species of afflic- 
tion, to resume monarchical government, they are to acquire such extraor- 
dinary vigor, from not acting as Providence would wish, that they are to 
trample on every nation which co-operates with the Divine intention.” 

* * * * * * * 


in a charge, given by the Bishop of Lincoln to the clergy of his Diocese, 
he thus criticises in the Edinburgh Review of 1813: 


“Tt is a melancholy thing to see a man, clothed in soft raiment, lodged 
in a public palace, endowed with the product of other men’s industry, 
using all the influence of his splendid situation, however conscientiously, to 
deepen the ignorance, and inflame the fury, of his fellow-creatures. These 
are the miserable results of that policy which has been so frequently pursued 
for these fifty years past, of placing men of mean or middling abilities, in 
high ecclesiastical stations. In ordinary times, it is of less importance who 
fills them; but when the bitter period arrives, in which the people must 
give up some of their darling absurdities ;—when the senseless clamor, 
which has been carefully handed down from father fool to son fool, can be 
no longer indulged ;—when it is of incalculable importance to turn the 
people to a better way of thinking ; the greatest impediments to all amelior- 
ation are too often found among those to whose councils, at such periods, 
the country ought to look for wisdom and peace. We will suppress, how- 
ever, the feelings of indignation which such productions, from such men, 
naturally occasion. We will give the Bishop of Lincoln credit for being 

rfectly sincere; we will suppose, that every argument he uses has not 
— used and refuted ten thousand times before; and we will sit down as 
patiently to defend the religious liberties of mankind, as the reverend pre- 
late has done to abridge them. 

“ We must begin with denying the main position upon which the Bishop 
of Lincoln has built his reasoning—the Catholic Religion is not tolerated 
in England. No man can be fairly said to be permitted to enjoy his own 
worship who is punished for exercising that worship. His Lordship seems 
to have no other idea of punishment, than lodging a man in the Poultry 
compter, or flogging him at the cart’s tail, or fining him a sum of money; 
just as if incapacitating a man from enjoying the dignities and emoluments 
to which men of similar condition, and other faith, may fairly aspire, was 
not frequently the most severe and galling of all punishments.” 

* * -_ * * e * 
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“ His lordship thinks the toleration complete, because he sees a permission 
in the statutes for the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship. He sees 
the permission—but he does not choose to see the consequences to which 
they are exposed who avail themselves of this permission. It is the liber- 
ality of a father who says to his son, ‘Do as you please, my dear boy ; fol- 
low your own inclination. Judge for yourself; you are as free-as air. 
But remember, if you marry that lady, I will cut you off with a shilling.’ ” 


“Does he believe there would be ten Catholic peers and thirty Catholic com- 
moners ? But,admit double that, (and more, Dr. Duigenan himself would not 
ask,)—will the Bishop of Lincoln seriously assert, that he thinks the whole 
Protestant code in danger of repeal from such an admixture of Catholic 
legislators as this? Does he forget, amid the innumerable answers which 
may be made to such sort of apprehensions, what a picture he is drawin 
of the weakness and versatility of Protestant principles ?—that an handfu 
of Catholics, in the bosom of a Protestant legislature, is to overpower the 
ancient jealousies, the fixed opinions, the inveterate habits of twelve mil- 
lions of people ?—that the king is to apostatize, the clergy to be silent, and 
the Parliament to be taken by surprise ?—that the nation is to go to bed 
over night, and to see the Pope walking arm in arm with Lord Castle- 
reagh the next morning ?—One would really suppose, from the bishop’s 
fears, that the civil defences of mankind were, like their military bulwarks, 
transferred, by superior skill and courage, in a few hours, from the van- 
quished to the victor—that the destruction of a church was like the blowing 
up of a mine,—deans, prebendaries, churchwardens and overseers, all up 
in the air in an instant. Does his lordship really imagine, when the mere 
dread of the Catholics becoming legislators has induced him to charge his 
clergy, and his agonized clergy, to extort from their prelate the publication 
of the charge, that the full and mature danger will produce less alarm than 
the distant suspicion of it has done in the present instance ?--that the Pro- 
testant writers, whose pens are now up to the feather in ink, will at any 
future period, yield up their church without passion, pamphlet, or pugna- 
city? We do not blame the Bishop of Lincoln for being afraid ; but we 
blame him for not rendering his fears intelligible and tangible—for not 
circumscribing and particularizing them by some individual case—for not 
showing us how it is possible that the Catholics (granting their intentions 
to be as bad as possible) should ever be able to ruin the Church of En- 
gland. His lordship appears to be in a fog? and as daylight breaks in 
upon him, he will be rather disposed to disown his panic. The noise he 
hears is not roaring,—but braying ; the teeth and the mane are all imag- 
inary ; there is nothing but ears. _It is not a lion that stops the way, but 
an ass. 

* i * * * * * 


“ And so his lordship means to infer, that it would be foolish to abolish 
the laws against the Catholics mow, because it would have been foolish to 
have abolished them at some other period ;—that a measure must be bad, 
because there was formerly a combination of circumstances when it would 
have been bad. His Lordship might, with almost equal propriety, debate 
what ought to be done if Julius Caesar were about to make a descent upon 
our coasts ; or lament the impropriety of emancipating the Catholics, be- 
cause the Spanish Armada was putting tosea, The fact is, that Julius 
Cesar is dead—the Spanish Armada was defeated in the reign of Queen 
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Elizabeth—for half a century there has been no disputed succession—the 
situation of the world is changed—and, because it is changed, we can do 
now what we could not do then. And nothing can be more lamentable 
than to see this respectable prelate wasting his resources in putting imagin- 
ary and inapplicable cases, and reasoning upon their solution, as if they 
had anything to do with present affairs.” 

* * * * * « * 


The following graphic description of the horrors of war occurs in his 
sermon on the duties of the Queen. 


“ A second great object which I hope will be impressed upon the mind 
of this royal lady is, a rooted horror of war—an earnest and passionate de- 
sire to keep her people in a state of profound peace. The greatest curse 
which can be entailed upon mankind is a state of war lll the atrocious 
crimes committed in years of peace—all that is spent in peace by the secret 
corruptions, or by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere trifles 
compared with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state of 
war. God is forgotten in war—every principle of Christian charity tram- 
pled upon—human labor destroyed—human industry extinguished ;—you 
see the son, and the husband, and the brother dying miserably in distant 
lands—you see the waste of human affections—you see the breaking of hu- 
man hearts—you hear the shrieks of widows and children after the battle— 
and you walk over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for death.” 

* * * 


It is now left to any scrutanizing mind, to say whether the correspond- 
ence between both his sentiments and his style—his matter and manner— 
on the one hand, and his developments as indicated by his likeness is not 
marked and apparent. 





ARTICLE III. 


DEFECTS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
From Memory and Intellectual Culture—=By O.S. Fowler. 


In many respects our language itself—all languages—are quite im- 

rfect, just as are all man’s attainments. He is a progressive being in 
sore as well as every thing else. A few hundred years will see 
the mode of speaking incalculably improved. The English, as now 
spoken and written, is rich and copious, allowing the use of many 
words nearly synonymous, because it is a fusion of the languages of 
the ancient Britons, Romans, Danes, and Norman French, yet this very 
fusion has left its seams of union full of flaws. 

But its mode of writing is far more imperfect still. [t has been 
written only about six hundred years. Before that the English nobility 
scorned to speak, write, or use the language of their conquered serfs ; 
and when at length compelled to speak it, they patched it up almost 
any how, using the same letters to signify different sounds, and differ- 
ent letters to signify the same sounds, and even opposite sounds. Thus 
A has one sound in fate, another in fat, another still in fall, and still 
another in far. C, k, s, and z, often exchange places, and the great 
majority of our words are not spelled in accordance with the true 
sounds of the letters used. Indeed, this cannot be done till every sound 
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has its letter or character, and every character its sound. For what 
are letters used but to represent sounps? Then given sounds should 
be represented by specific characters, and the same sounds always by 
the same letters, and every primitive sound should have its specific 
character. This done, when a child had learned these letters it would 
have learned to read and spell, so that learning these branches would 
require but a few days or weeks. Nothing would be required to read, 
write, and spell correctly, but to learn what characters for the different 
sounds. Then reading and spelling would be simple; now they are 
exceedingly complex. Then they would be easy ; now they are very 
difficult. ‘Then nothing would be left to the memory but the alphabet ; 
now who can always remember whether a word ends in tion or sion ; 
or in zes or ses t and thus of innumerable other cases. Then any one 
would spell any word xicut by spelling it according to the pronuncia- 
tion, and therefore all who could speak our language or any other, could 
SPELL AND READ it readily and correctly. Then the dreary years now 
spent by children in learning to read and spell, would be dwindled into 
as many weeks, and most of the expense of schooling saved, and health 
preserved. In short, incalculable benefits would spring from placing 
all languages on this, their only true ground—that of representing every 
primary sound by a specific character. What but REPRESENTING soUNDS 
is the end sought by all writing and printing? This our present wri- 
ting and printing systems utterly fail to do; yet it is indispensable in 
all complete systems of writing. This most important end is attempt- 
ed in PHoNoGRAPHY, which consists in attempting to indicate every 
vocal sound by a single character—every sound made by one motion of 
the hand. ‘This its fundamental basis must strike all as an invaluable 
desideratum. Nothing of equal importance can possibly be accom- 
plished ; because— 

It would greatly facilitate learning to read and spell all languages, 
our own included. Write languages on this basis, and all required to 
be done in order completely to master any language would be to learn 
this alphabet, or the characters used to represent given sounds, which 
any child could be taught in a few hours, or at most days, and also the 
meaning of words. Now we are obliged to learn all this, and then to 
learn a thousand and one excePTIoNs—worse by far than to learn the 
rule itself Thus, we must learn the different sounds of different letters, 
and worst of all, learn the nearly arbitrary use of many letters, as 
whether a word is spelt with g or k; or with c or s; and thus in cases 
innumerable. These, who can remember? Hear some foreign names 
pronounced, and see how very differently they are spelled. If every 
word and name were spelled just as it is pronounced, the saving in 
time and the certainty thereby secured, would be very great. 

PenrecT LEGIBILITY is another most important end secured 7 Pho- 
nography, which can be read as easily and correctly asprint. The ad- 
vantages of this are too many and too obvious to require comment. 

It will also amalgamate ail languages, so that in learning them nothing 
will be required but to learn the definitions of their words. Foreign 
languages could then be learned in one-tenth of the time now required 
The eye and ear would then act in concert. Now they act in ¢;p2si- 
tion whenever words are not spelled as pronounced, which is very 
rarely done. 
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Writing the Roman characters requires at least five times more /abor 
and time than is necessary. Thus, in making an m, we are obliged to 
employ seven strokes or motions of the pen, five for n, ten for the, six 
for w, and thus of nearly of all our letters whereas only one stroke 
should be used to represents one letter and sound. This would dimin- 
ish, at the lowest calculation, three-fourths, probably five-sixths, of the 
time and labor of writing—the hardest kind of work—and also increase 
its guantity. To cite the Author’s own case. His subject matter accu- 
mulates in his mind five time faster than he has physical strength to 
oe it on paper. That is if the time and labor of writing were reduced 
our-fold—if he could signify as much by one stroke as he now does by 
five—the average number of strokes now required to form our single 
letters—he could produce five times as much thought; and supposing 
his writings to be useful, could do five times as much good. And thus 
would mind be developed and thought quickened, to the incalculable 
augmentation of human happiness. 

Apply this rule of contraction to printing, and we could put several 
times as much matter on a given amount of paper as now, and thus pro- 
portionably cheapen literature, and disseminate and multiply that men- 
tal food so promotive of mid. Hence, since mind is the highest and 
main constituent element of humanity, this reform would double and 
treble human mentality, and therefore life itself and all its pleasuaes. 
What other branch of reform is equally needed Nor can our present 
bungling system of writing and printing stand a hundred years longer ; 
probably not fifty ; so that the sooner it is remodeled the better. 

This reform would also incalculably improve both the matter and 
style of all that is written. Most writers can conceive and originate 
several times faster than write, and must retard the flow of thought so 
that this slow system of chirography cankeepup. As well yoke a snail 
and antelope together. We require a system of writing which shall 
enable the pen to record thoughts somewhat nearly as fast as the mind 
can conceive them, or at least, by which we can write as fast as speak. 
This can be done. We can move the hand as rapidly as the vocal or- 
gans. Hence, if we had only one stroke of the pen for every vocal 
sound, we could write and report as rapidly as talk ; and thus retain 
that warmth, glow and rapture on paper now confined to speaking. 
Add to this that the speaker could subsequently trim and perfect his 

roductions, and how incalculably important the proposed improvement ! 

he sun will never shine upon any improvement equal to that which 
shall enable us to put thoughts on paper as fast as they are uttered or 
conceived ; because it will incalculably augment the quantity and per- 
fection of the manifestation of mind—the highest development of nature. 
Now our best thoughts and speeches vanish in being recorded when and 
as delivered and conceived. 


PHONOGRAPHY A TRUE SCIENCE. 


But its highest recommendation is the science it embodies. By 
science, is meant the fixed ordinances and usages or Nature. Nature 
regulates all her operations by fired natural rules. Whatever the 
nature of man provides for or requires, is thus governed by exact science. 
Thus, his nature requires him to love, and accordingly exactness, 
system, fixed Jaws, govern this department of his nature, as much as 
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they govern mathematics, and for the same reason.* That there is also 
as much science in religion as in optics, is fully shown in the Author’s 
work on “ Rexicion.”” Not a function of material or human nature 
but is thus governed. Written and spoken language, being natural 
functions, are therefore governed throughout by these fixed, scientific 
rules. These being of course specific and absolute, all writing or 
speaking should be based in or founded on them. Phonography 
embodies this science of writing languages. It consists in applying 
nature’s requisition of representing every specific sound by given 
characters or signs. Its framework is a sound for every character or 
letter, and a letter for every sound. This is obviously right, and 
infinitely preferable to our present chirography. Nor is any system of 
short-hand writing, not based on these principles, worthy of any atten- 
tion. 

A secondary recommendation of Phonography is its forming every 
letter by a single stroke, or motion of the pen. This phonographic or 
basis arrangement, therefore, is also scientific, and as we can make 
manual motions with extraordinary rapidity, a true system of writing 
will allow us to write as fast as speak. To say, then, that I unequivo- 
cally approve of chiography—that I go heart and soul for its universal 
adoption—is too tame. K ature both sanctions and requires such adop- 
tion. I regard Phonography as the great communicator and developer 
of mind, and therefore as the great.mental lever of all reform. Tempo- 
tary inconvenience would attend the change, but infinitude alone can 
measure the good it would confer. Old as I am—valuable as my time 
is—lI shall learn it and reap its advantages, and have my children learn 
and write it, and recommend its universal adoption, especially by the 
young. 


PITMAN’S AND BAYLEY’S sYSTENMS.f 


In thus cordially recommending Phonography, and claiming that it 
is founded in science, I would by no means be understood to say that 
art has already perfected what Nature has thus thus originated. She has 
marked out the general plan or ground work, of a character for every 
sound, and a sound for every letter, and then left art or human inven- 
tion to say by what characters each sound shall be represented, or what 
characters are the most quickly made and easily read. This subject is 
just beginning to receive consideration. A perfect phonographic system, 
like an immense building, must imbody the perfecting labors of man 
minds, each making one valuable addition after and upon another, till 
the whole structure is completed. Still, Phonography, though by no 
means perfected, is already framed, so that we can all help finish it. 

Two rival systems are now offered for public canvass and adoption ; 
Pitman’s, an Englishman, and Bayley’s, a Vermonter. Both are 
essentially phonographic, yet neither is but perfected. Which, then, is 
the better? This important question must be answered mainly by 


* If this declaration, that love is governed by exact scientific rules, should be 
new or doubted, see it established and illustrated in “ Love anpD PaRENTAGE,” in 
which this science of the affections is given. 


t Elementary works, explaining bot’ Bayley’s and Pitman’s ee can be had 
for cash, at No. 131 Nassau-st.N. Y. Bayley’s 25 cents, mailable, and Pitman’s 
50 cents, bound. They will enable persons to iearn by themselves. 
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experience. Of this, the Author has none in either, and therefore can 
no more than partially answer, and perhaps then inaccurately. He has 
heard a lecture on each, and rather prefers Bayley’s. And for two 
reasons. 

1. Pitman’s system writes the vowels in after it has written the 
consonants, and above and below the latter, so that you must take up 
the pen every word or sentence, and go back to insert them, just as we 
now do in dotting the i and crossing the t ; while Bayley’s writes them 
in and finishes up as you go along. This taking up the pen and going 
back is objectionable unless you can write an entire letter or discourse, 
and then re-read and point all at once. If Pitman’s can effect this 
object, its superiority is unquestionable. Reporters can then write the 
more rapidly, and the printer set up after him without the insertion of 
the vowels in the manuscript. 

2. Pitman represents the p by a light stroke, and b by one just like 
it, only heavier, and this plen of light and heavy letters runs through 
his system wherever sounds nearly alike but slightly differing are to be 
represented. These light and heavy strokes cannot well be represented 
by a pencil, which greatly impairs his system for reporting. Bayley’s 
obviates this difficulty, besides being shorter. Still, Pitman’s may have 
other advantages and Bayley’s disadvantages, which my cursory 
examination of both may not have observed. Bear in mind that I know 
little of either, and consider neither as at all perfect, but as mere infants, 
compared with what will yet be devised ; just as the steamboat and all 
other improvements were infantile when first invented. Yet both have 
invaluable advantages over the present system, and should be examined, 
and one of them, or something better, be adopted by all lovers of mental 
progression. God grant that man may improve both his mind itself, 
and his powers and facility of manifesting it, proportionately with its 
infinite importance. 

PROPOSED INVENTION. 


Another kindred improvement is required and will soon be invented 
—that of altogether superseding the composition or type-setting by 
stereotyping. Now, the types must be set before they can be stereo- 
typed, but why cannot a smooth wood or metal plate, the size of the 
page, be coated over with wax or some plastic substance, in which the 
phonographic characters can be formed, not with pen and ink, but with 
a style or hard point, and from which the impression can be taken 
direct ; thus dispensing with paper, ink, type, and composition. 
Engraving on steel is accomplished by forming the letters in wax spread 
on the plate to be we What should hinder our stereotyping by 
a similar process? These plates when stereotyped from, could easily 
be re-coated, and thus used continually for years. Will not some 
ingenious Yankee carry out some plan analogous to this practically, and 
thereby amass any required amount of wealth, immortalize his name, 
and confer the highest possible blessing on man? But for his other 
pressing engagements, the Author himself would have presented this 
—— experimentally, and may yet. 

n order, however, to accomplish so desirable an object, we must use 
the same characters in writing used in printing. This Phonography 
ought by all means to do; yet both Pitman and Bayley are getting up 
founts of phono-type on the general basis of the common letters. Of 
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this I unequivocally disapprove. That form of letter which is best for 
writing is also best for printing, and for the same reason. Have them 
both alike, and when a pupil has learned the letters for either, he has 
; learned them for both. Now we must learn two alphabets—in fact 
four, one set for common and one for capitals, for both writing and 
printing. This diversity should be obviated. Let one form of letter 
represent its corresponding sound whenever and wherever used, so as 
thus to secure oneness of impression. 

This proposed invention will require and tend to secure a plain and 
beautiful chirography, instead of those miserable scrawls too generally 
used. Yet the former can easily be acquired. See how legibly and 
beautifully the ancients wrote even our present extremely bungling 
forms of letters, and “‘ what man has done, man can do.” But give us 
one easily made stroke for every sound, and then teach pupils to write 
the alphabet when they learn it, in order to aid its acquisition, and 
besides learning their letters twice or thrice as quickly and effectually, 
they would learn to write in and by learning to read, as well as je 
and easily acquire a beautiful chirography. This will also cultivate 
the art of drawing, the advantages of which are incalculable. 

There is also a great amount of character in the chirography. Show 
me a person’s hand-writing, and I will tell you the writer’s leading 
characteristics. The index of character our proposed invention would 
convey. In common with all other inventions this would throw many 
out of their trade and accustomed employment; yet shall this objec- 
tion, true of all improvements, suspend all progress? Yet, as with all 
inventions, it would so cheapen the commodity as incalculably to 
increase the consumption, and thus actually furnish additional employ- 
ment. Still, zo objection should be allowed to arrest a great public 
good. ‘To retain the present bungling, costly system merely to furnish 
employment to printers is poor policy. Better adopt the improvement, 
yet pay as much as now, and give them the time thus saved. 

A new invention has been made by which exact copies of all writings 
can be multiplied rapidly and to any required extent. This invention 
isinvaluable. I shall learn the art, and recommend others to do the 
same. 








ARTICLE IV. 


COLOR.—THE PERCEPTION, RECOLLECTION, AND APPLICATION OF COLOR. 


Color forms a constituent element of matter. It is thrown broadcast 
over all nature. It tinges, variegates, and incalculably beautifies the 
flowers of the field with its nd ge tints and shades. It renders 

vegetation verdant and delightful. It skirts our auroras and vespers 
with its golden hues, and paints the gorgeous skies and rainbows with 
the pencilings of divine beauty. It crimsons the rosy cheeks of health 
with indescribable loveliness, their beautiful colorings being one of their 
chief attractions. In short, colors form a necessary ingredient of matter, 
and appertaining to every material thing. Without them how cheerless 
and dreary the fields of nature and the face of creation, and how blanched 
the human cheek! But colors exist, and this primary mental faculty 
enables man to perceive, apply, and take delight in them. Indeed, few 
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other sources confer more pleasure or profit—more elevation, refinement 
and purity of mind and feeling. 

Large Color quickly notices and discerns any peculiarities or beauties 
in the coloring of things seen; experiences pleasure when it is good, 
but pain when defective; and with Ideality large, delights in good 

intings, and selects, matches and applies colors with good taste and 
judgment. With Imitation, Constructiveness, Form, and Size added, it 
can excel in painting. The pleaswre good clothing affords, is proportion- 
ate to its activity. 

Smail Color neither notices nor takes much pleasure in colors; nor 
discerns interest or beauty in them; nor is able to carry them in the 
eye ; nor when especially deficient, even to distinguish them. 


COLOR VERY SMALL. 





21. Mr. Brunel. 22. Mr. Stratton. 


Mr. Stratton, formerly a crockery merchant in Third-street, Phila- 
delphia, failed so utterly to discern the colors of his wares, that he was 
finally compelled to give up the business. He relates the followi 
autobiographical anecdote. A female customer called for a wash bow 
and pitcher of a given pattern, which he brought out. She wished one 
of the same pattern, but of a different color. Unable to distinguish any 
color but green, he brought out one at a venture, but ventured wrong. 
She turned indignantly and walked out, as if imposed upon. On rela- 
ting how strangely she conducted, and showing the pitcher, its color 
being so totally different from what was ordered, explained the cause 
of her affront. That depression in the middle of his eyebrows, 28 
shows how deficient this organ was in his head. An excellent drafts. 
man in New Haven could see no difference between brown and red 
covered books and a green table cloth on which they lay. In all such 
cases this organ is small. 

THE CULTIVATION OF COLOR 

Is important, in proportion to the pleasure its exercise is capable ot 
conferring. ‘To increase its power and action, exercise it. This canbe 
done only by studying and admiring colors—by observing and contem- 
plating that exhaustless and ever-varying richness and perfection of 
coloring with which Nature has painted the flowers of the field, the 
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exquisite beauty of which “ Solomon in all his glory” could not equal. 
Let one and all study Botany. It is full of absorbing interest and 
unalloyed pleasure, besides being highly instructive. The growing 
attention paid to the cultivation of flowers, especially by women, is 
indeed a matter of rejoicing. Let children also be encouraged to plant, 
tend, and admire them, arrange colors and make bouquets, and especially 


paint. Not only show them pictures, but pictures painted to life—not 


those miserable dauwbs now given them to play with, but those well 
ainted. Let painting be generally practiced, especially by women, 
or all are endowed with more or less of this gift, and let artists be both 
multiplied a thousand fold, and liberally patronized, so that they can 
devote their entire energies to the cultivation of this refining art. Let 
artificial flowers be made and worn abundantly, and rich vases execu- 
ted; nor are well-colored fabrics for attire, especially female, objec- 
tionable, because calculated to cultivate this faculty. 

Much as beautiful colors are pleasurable, especially when tinging the 
cheek of health, their artificial coloring is not commendable. Not that 
they should not be colored, for Nature offers to paint them in the most 
beautiful of all tints imaginable. Beautiful woman has only to rubo 
the paint Nature has already put on. Yet those who by violating 
physical laws have lost the rosy hues of health and beauty, can restore 
them, not by rouge, but by air and erercise. Pallid cheeks indicate 
inactive lungs, and are repainted temporarily by facing a cool breeze, 
and permanently by facing it often, as well as rendered plump and 
glossy. No paint—not the superfine of Broadway, or Prince Regent, 
can equal that put on by health. Try it, ye who would obtain, retain, 
or restore your blushing, rosy charms. 





ARTICLE V. 


EXAMINATION, BY THE EDITOR, OF CASTS OF SKULLS, NUMBERED 1 AND 2, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, AND OF A. AND B., BY L. N. FOWLER. 


No. 2. No. 1. 


File — NV 


DTT) | 
"My, M\ 





In our last Number we gave the phrenological developments of two 
casts, A. and B., and a partial examination of two others, Nos. 1 and 2, 
but were too much crowded to do them justice. To what was there 
given, the following should be added. 
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From these engravings the cast of No. 1 will be seen to be round— 
and of course wide—short, and conical on the top, and therefore 
governed by the Propensities mainly. It is also low, and short superi- 
orily. Its leading developments are very large Acquisitiveness, Ama- 
tiveness, Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructiveness. To this he 
adds —_— Secretiveness, Alimentiveness, Veneration, and Marvellous- 
ness. His cast of mind was evidently sensual throughout. Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence were weak, so that there was nothing to stem 
his powerful current of propensity. Nothing but extra moral training 
could prevent his being a bad man. Ifa criminal, he probably robbed, 
or stole, or obtained money dishonestly, nor would he scruple to com- 
mit murder as a means of robbery, or of revenge. 

His sexuality was very strong, so that he would be likely to spend 
lavishly in its gratification. His intellect was only medium, and the 
perfect slave of propensity, to gratify which was its main incentive to 
action. Constructiveness was large. He was artful, cunning, and a 
thief in the night, as well as very persevering. 

Cast No. 2 is evidently that of a very large, strong, and athletic man. 
{t resembles the head of the Indian race very much. Its cerebellum 
is enormous, yet its friendship and parental love is weak. Combative- 
ness is large, but Destructiveness is still larger, and really immense. 
He would almost as soon kill as eat. This organ was enormous. So were 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness. Indeed, { have rarely, if ever found 
them as large in civilized life. Cantiousness and Firmness were also 
large, and thus combined, imparted great Force of character. Venera- 
tion was large. Intellect was good—perhaps superior, as far as natural 
capabilities are concerned. His plans were well-laid, and deep and 
cunningly devised. There was no finding him out. Self-Esteem was 
rather weak, but Approbativeness very large. There was much natural 
power and value in this head, yet such enormous propensities undoubt- 
edly converted it to a depraved use. If brought up in civilized life, he 
was dishonest, and would resort to any means of getting money. 

The following is the description given by L. N. Fowler, of the casts 
A. and B., the Editor’s description of which was given in the last Num- 
ber. The two descriptions of both casts were given wholly irrespective 
of each other, and without either of us knowing what the other had 
written, until both were completed, thus furnishing the most perfect 
and thorough test possible of phrenological science, though it being of 
naked casts, and no intimation whatever having been communicated 
touching their education and spheres, too much is left to Phrenology ; 
and in case the descriptions coincide with the character, the truth of 
the science is put beyond the reach of doubt or cavil. The two de- 
scriptions = —— in subject matter, though less strikingly in 
manner. The Editor’s description is the more bold and pointed, and 
his brother’s the more guarded, yet the points described are virtually 
the same, though each touch some points omitted by the other. 

“ A., the individual of whom this skull is acast, possessed the follow- 
ing traits of character: He had a brain above the common size, and 
that mostly developed in the animal or selfish and social region, and in 
that of will. He must have had a large frame anda coarse physical 
organization with a predominance, of the sanguine-bilious temperament. 
He had a very heavy base to his brain, and consequently very strong 
feelings and passions, and was therefore very fond of company and 
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influenced much by his attachments and associates. His love of woman, 
children, and friends, is strongly indicated. He had an uncommon 
amount of force and resistance, and was capable of manifesting a very 
great amount of temper and resentment, and when angry showed cruelty 
and revenge without much restraint. This is one o the strongest traits 
of his character. Appetite was fully developed. His Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness were very fully developed, which, with his selfish 
nature, would be liable to make him suspicious, evasive, cunning, 
artful, hard to be found out, and probably jealous; and, if so, probably 
resorted to desperate means to have revenge. Heé*was in some sense 
quite ambitious and sensitive, yet was familiar, and lacked dignity and 
elevation of feeling ; he had an uncommon will, which was manifested 
more with the feelings, than with the intellect; consequently he was 
most persevering, and probably obstinate. He had some conscience 
and sense of moral obligation, yet they did not predominate. He was 
quick of observation, a good marksman, and a great traveler; had a 
good general memory of matters and things, and of what he heard ; and 
was also inquisitive and capable of understanding subjects, laws, and 
agree a yet his intellect was less deep than practical and observing. 

e had wit, but it was harsh and sarcastic. He was very gay and jolly. 


Notes py THE Eprror. My brother’s description does not make it out 
to be quite as bad a man as my own; and in this he is probably nearer right ; 
because his small Self Esteem and Acquisitiveness, and very large Approba- 
tiveness would render him liable to be much influenced by surrounding circum- 
stances. His conduct would not be as depraved as the Editor represented un- 
less his associations were also bad. The Editor overrated his Destructiveness 
and underrated Conscientiousness ; and his small Acquisitiveness may not 
leave him as destitute and desparate as our other observations implied. The 
fact is that an unfavorable organization may make a decent man, provided the 
sphere in life and the education are favorable, so that these should be kown te 
the examiner. Yet this is nota good head. 

B.—The size of this head was nearly large, or at least above par. I 
should suppose it to be the cast of the skull of a man more tall and 
spare than the reverse, and possessing a predominance of the vital and 
mental temperaments. If so, his mind was active and his feelings im- 
pressive. He had great powers of observation, and much curiosity to 
see and know what was going on aroundhim. His talents were of the 
available kind; hence he could show off to a good advantage, and com- 
pared with his education, few could excel him in capacity for enter- 
taining company. He had an excellent memory of stories, and if Lan- 
guage was large, had a happy faculty for relating anecdotes, and gener- 
ally had the last one to tell, on account of his having a large organ of 
Comparison and association. He did not lack for wit, and his jokes 
were generally well timed. 

His moral organs were not so large as to have a controlling influence, 
though his Veneration was largely developed: But as Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness were only average, they did not exert a restraini 
influence over his conduct. He had a strong will and was determin 
and set in his way. This constituted a leading feature in his character. 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were both large and active, and more 

liable to Jead him astray than any other organs. 
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He rust have been very adroit and successful in obtaining his ends 
without detection, or if he failed in his efforts, it was not for want of 
cunning. He was non-committal, and would learn the secrets of other 
people without disclosing his own plans farther than would serve his 
purpose, was more combative than destructive, and would threaten 
more than he intended to execute. He was more affable and familiar 
than proud and dignified, was disposed to brag, and generally made 
himself the hero of his story. His enjoyments and associations were 
more animal and connected with the gratification of his propensities 
than moral and intellectual. He had a strong social nature, which ex- 
hibited itself particularly towards children and pets, or dependent ob- 
jects, and whatever sympathies he possessed would be more active in 
that channel than any other, and he would exhibit them more in a 
than giving—he was more kind than generous. Inhabitiveness, whic 
gives love of home and country—the place as such—was well devel- 
oped, and with Adhesiveness would make him love the place of his 
nativity, and the associations connected therewith. ‘To him woman 
had her charms, yet he was not so much influenced in the admiration 
of her charms as to make that a particular trait of character, and his 
love would be more of the promiscuous than of the devoted class. 

In summing up his character, [ should not consider him the worst 
nor the best of men,—not so good as to be proof against temptation, 
nor so bad as to be a leader in vice and immorality ; but as being rather 
easily influenced by persuasion, and if he wasa very bad man, it was 
the result of surrounding influences and associations. 

He possessed the natural capacities for a scholar, and a smart, enter- 
prising man. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE. ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVE- 
MENT, COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. IX. 


Burt in nothing has this progressive principle been more apparent, and in nothing 
more required, than in RELIGIOUs doctrines and practices. How utterly destitute 
of reason, and how subversive of every principle of true morality, the prevailing 
religions of the ancients, and their existing continuation among the heathen at the 
present day? To trace these various systems from antiquity down to the present 
time, and show their gradual improvement, is not necessary to the full elucidation 
of our subject. The ract of such change is too apparent to require proof or elu- 
cidation. Look at the religion of the Greeks and Romans. Behold a god for every 
depraved propensity, and the more depraved, the more a god. See them adoring a 
Jupiter—their king of gods—to whom they attributed the grossest and coarses; 
sensuality, the most disgusting amours, and the lowest and filthiest forms of un. 
bridled lust! Look next at their Venus. See them worship a harlot, as such, and 
because of her libidinousness! And the more amorous her worshipers, the more 
devout! Behold the licentious throngs, flocking in masses to her temples, for the 
express and sole purpose of public and shameless prostitution, and the more lewd 
the more religious! Mark the fact that this was their r_ligion, and even the most 
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popular form of religion then in vogue, and in vogue among the most enlightened 
nations then on earth ! 

Look again at their Mercury—a lying, thievish god, and worshiped because he 
was so deceptive, pilfering, and full of villainy! Behold, again, their Mars, and 
their temple of Janus. They even make a religion of war, and carnage, and plun- 
der! And in performing their vows and omens, see human victims sacrificed, in 
order that they might watch the gurgling blood as it oosed out by degrees, observe 
the last gaspings for breath, and the lingering struggle between life and death, to 
determine therefrom whether and how they should go to war, and ascertain im- 
portant matters of state. True, they hada god of justice, and one of chastity, yet 
how few worshiped at their shrines, and how few gods of virtue, but how many of 
the worst forms of propensity! Indeed, the religion of the old world was almost 
wholly one of propensity, with scarcely a redeeming trait throughout the whole 
range of their religious creeds and practices—barely sufficient to attest their con- 
sciousness of the existence of a few moral virtues. 

But mark, once more, that even these religious doctrines and practices were 
greatly improved versions of those religious systems which preceded them. Look 
at the religion of the ancient Egyptians—of the Medes, Persians, Chaldeans, and 
Partheans. The sun, muon, stars, and even animals —cows, fish, and reptiles— 
were objects of divine worship—constituted their gods, and all their gods—and the 
more filthy the animal or object, the more of a god. With this account of the reli- 
gions of the old world, furnished us by profane history, that of “the gods of the 
heathen,” given by sacred history, is in perfect keeping. Indeed, we need go no 
farther than the religion of India, as it now is, for proof and illustration of the ex- 
ceedingly low and sensual cast of the religion of the old world; because the Hindoo 
system has remained much the same for many ages, though undoubtedly slightly 
improved by slow degrees, in consequence of the action of this very principle of 
progression under discussion. Of that of the Chinese and Tartars, much the same 
is true, though the former underwent a vast improvement under Confusius. 

But enough. Nor did we need to cite even thus cursorily this proof of the per- 
fect animality of the religion of the ancients. It is a matter of universal history 
and fact, and contrasted with the religion of the present day, furnishes the most 
indubitable evidence that man has taken vast strides from the propensity religion 
of the ancients, towards that of the moral sentiments and intellect yet in reserve 
for future generations. 

If these views require confirmation, we have it in the gradual improvement 
of the religion of the Jews, from almost no religious code, through the slaughter 
of domestic animals for religious sacrifices, to the bloodless and highly moral reli- 
gion of Christianity. The AntediJuvians had but one rite—the Sabbath. Abram 
had no other, except as he had visions. Rachel stole her father’s gods, and there 
was undoubtedly much idolatrous worship among the Jews, before the time of 
Moses, else why the extra pains taken to prohibit it, as well as the strong tendency 
of that nation subsequently to practice it, of which Micah is an isolated instance of 
multitudes of similar samples. What were all the “ rebellions” of the children of 
Israel, but the continual bursting forth of the latent volcano of idol worship? And 
then look at the perfect credulity of the Jews. Ready to swallow any religious 
vagary that might be started—which, by the way, was equally apparent throughout 
the old world, and which has been transmitted hard on to our own day, though not 
quite as egregious lately as formerly. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE. 
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The interdiction of idol worship by Moses, may be considered as a great step 
towards the establishment of true religion.* But its place remained to be supplied, 
and the institution of the rites and ceremonies of his dispensation took the place of 
idol worship. The ten commandments—-that code of pure morality, as well as of 
religious observances—accompanied this dispensation, and behold the stride thus 
made in religious progression, from the propensity religion of heathenism towards 
the moral religion of the New Testament. And whether we regard the Old Tes- 
tament as divinely inspired or not, yet, that the New is a vast improvement on the 
Old, and every way more inkeeping with the requirements of the moral sentiments, 
as analyzed by Phrenology, is perfectly apparent. Perhaps we cannot better ex- 
press our views of the doctrines of the New Testament, than by referring to 
the last page of our work on “ Religion.” 


“T do not, however, hesitate to say, that the Old Testament allows some doc- 
trines which are at war with Phrenology, such as war, capital punishment, the 
‘life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot’ doctrine, &c. 

Deut. xix. 21.) These, however, the New Testament abrogates, supplanting 

m by the law of kindness—a law so signally in harmony with the tonchiage ot 
Phrenology. Indeed, the doctrines and teachings of Christ, are found to harmo- 
nize perfectly, and in all their shades and phases, with the doctrines and teachings 
of Phrenology. His doctrines are perfect. Wonderfully calculated to reform and 
adorn mankind. Every doctrine, either an exposition of some law of mind, or else 
founded on some law. Every precept, calculated to promote moral purity and hu- 
man happiness. A perfect pattern in both precept and example, of that ascendancy 
of the moral sentiments so clearly demonstrated and so forcibly enjoined by Phre- 
nology, as the sine qua non of virtue and happiness. Phrenology does not suggest 
a single error or improvement either in His doctrines or examples, or in that inimi- 
table exemplification of them in practice described in the first few chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, where they went from house to house, healing the sick, be- 
stowing alms, breaking bread, and having all things in common. Oh, that his 
benign and heavenly ‘deetrines were but comprehended and practiced by his pro- 
fessed followers—by the whole world. A holy and a happy world would then be 
ours! Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, the joy, the ineffable glory, that obedience to his precepts and 
practices would confer on man !” 


Having thus traced this doctrine of religious progression down to the Christian 
era, we shall, as soon as may be, follow iton through the dark ages to the present 
time; in doing which we shall be obliged to handle the religion ofthe Roman 
era rather freely, nor can we discuss this matter thoroughly, without making 
some strictures on past and existing systems of religious belief and practice. This 
we do not because we love to find fault, but because we cannot avoid it without 


* The reader will please bear in mind, that we here treat the doctrines of Moses, 
and of sacred history, and the religion enjoined, according to their own intrinsic 
merits, irrespective of that divine authenticity claimed for them. This is the only 
way in which philosophy can treat them. We must weigh them in the balance 
of intellect, or else let them alone. But, regard them as we may, they harmonize 
so beautifully and perfectly with our grand doctrine of progression, that to omit 
them, would leave our subject muchless perfectly presented than with such treat- 
ment. That the religion of the Bible bears such philosophical scrutiny, is one of 
its strong recommendations, for if it did not, its believers would be obliged to pocket 
their intellects while they exercised their Veneration—which no intelligent mind 
can possibly do. 
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sacrificing truth and our subject, which we hope we have too much moral courage 
toallow. Meanwhile, we again solicit a candid perusal, in place of a blind ad- 
herence to long and fondly cherished opinions and practices. We hope to be able 
to continue this series in the next Number. 





MISCELLANY. 





WATER-TREATMENT FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


As the season is approaching in which summer complaints prevail, 
the following direction for applying the water-treatment to their cure, 
may save some children from an untimely grave, and some parents from 
the most distressing of all bereavements : 


« There exists a much greater sympathy between the skin and internal 
organs than many suppose. The mucous membrane lining the stomach 
and bowels, is only a continuation of the external skin. Consequently, 
the condition of the one affects in a greater or lesser degree the condi- 
tion of the other. In fact, one cannot, in my opinion, be the seat of dis- 
ease without disturbing the function of the other. This is particularly 
the case in swmmer complaint in children; and where the function of 
the one is greatly increased, that of the other is proportionably lessened. 
To equalize the action so as to lessen it in the one, (the mucous mem- 
brane,) and increase it in the other, (the external skin,) would be to 
cure the disease. 

“ To effect this, the following treatment will uniformly succeed, if used 
while the vital functions are active. First, immerse the child in a warm 
bath for twenty to thirty minutes, rubbing it, and giving it plenty of 
warm water to induce free vomiting ; when taken from the Bath, wash 
it all over in cold water; rub it dry; then put a well-wrung bandage 
around its whole body, covering it with dry flannels ; give repeated in- 
jections of tepid water, until the bowels are thoroughly moved ; then 
the water should be cool as they can bear it, and at longer intervals. 
The bath and bandage should be repeated at least twice or thrice in 
twenty-four hours; and should the body become hot, or the bandage 
dry, it should be changed much offener. The cold washing should be 
repeated whenever the bandage is changed. As soon as full free vomit- 
ing has been produced, let the drink be cold water; always look for 
and obtain a re-action after; a bath-friction upon the surface is useful 
after the wash. The diet should be plain and unirritating. After they 
are able to run about, let them wear the wet bandage through the day, 
and wash them night and morning in cold water fora few days. Ja 
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fact, the occasional wearing of the wet bandage through the day, and 
daily washing in cold water, is a safe and sure preventive of summer 
complaint. A. UNDERHILL. 
Massillon, Ohio. 
Another letter from the same pen, upon the water-treatment of dis- 
eases, is in type, but unavoidably crowded out of this Number; but 
it will appear in our next. 





“ The Phrenological and Physiological Almanac for 1847.—By. L. N. Fow- 
LER.” This annual has been sent to press thus early, in order to fill those or- 
ders for it always sent in during the summer, by booksellers and others, so as 
still farther to extend its circulation. Over 30,000 copies of this almanac for 
the current year are in circulation, and very many attribute their conversion to 
some number of this periodical. This furnishes a strong inducement to extend 
its circulation. The present number, besides, contains the usual almanac cal- 
endar for Boston, New England, New-York State, Upper Canada, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, New-York City, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pamapevputa, Illinois, Missouri, Wasuineton ; Virginia, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Kentucky, Cuarteston ; North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippii, Arkansas, New Orteans ; Mosixe ; Florida, 
and Texas—being the most complete calendars ever offered to the public—con- 
tains chapters on the “ Natural Laws,” “the Habits of Howard” illustrated by 
a fine likeness; “the Condition of Woman,” “the Phrenological developments 
of Mrs. Sigourney,” illustrated by a likeness ; “gradation of intellect, repre 
sented by cuts from the highest order of animals as compared to the lowest or- 
der of human beings, and from those in a gradual ascent to the highest order of 
intellectual and moral greatness,” illustrated by six cuts of monkeys, baboons, 
and orang outangs, and two of idiots ; “facts for parents who whip their chil- 
dren in a passion ;” “ Harrahwaukay, a New Zealand chief,” illustrated by an 
excellent likeness ; “ Judas, Jun.’ a character from real life, destitute of Benev 
olence, contrasted with Gosse,” in whom this organ was immense ; the Phreno- 
logical developments of “Cassius M. Clay,” illustrated with an excellent like- 
ness; do. of “ Deacon Seth Terry,” and “James K. Polk,” accompanied with 
the likeness of both. Then follow a table of developments, and a cut showing 
the location of the organs. The title-page, also, contains a symbolical head of 
much interest and value. _Its sale has already exceeded 5000 copies, and will 
doubtless reach ten times thisnumber. _ Price, six cents single copy ; mailable ; 
address Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-st. New York. 





Ronge.—The Phrenology and Biography of this distinguished reformer will 
be particularly interesting and appropriate in connection with the views on Pro- 
gression in preparation for our next Number, and will probably be given, illus- 
trated with an excellent likeness. 





Rev. Mr. Walker’s article was not received till the whole of the July Number 
was in type. It will appear as soon as we can find room for it—possibly in the 
August number, and at farthest in the September. We shall append some 
notes. 





